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Preface 

Advising coHege student publications can be one of the most rewarding, 

• most challenging, sometimes most frustrating experiences in education. 
tAdvisers to student publications frequently come from academic back- 

. grounds other than journalism, cither because they are interested in stu- 
dents and their publications or because administrators assign them to 
/iHe advising position. And many persons trained or experienced in jour- 
' nalism have little background in philosophies and approaches to advis- 
ing student journalists as opposed to practicing journalism theniselves. 

This volume is offered as a concise source of information and 
thcmght on the role, ethics and responsibilities of the adviser. It has 
been written to b^ especially Helpful to new advisers, advisers who 
lack journalistic background and experience, advisers in two-year col- 
leges, advisers who need a refrf sji^ course, and deans and other ad- 
, ministrators who need to know about the advising process. 

1 he National Council of College Publications Advisers has long 
had a Code (jf Ethics, and in 1974 it adopted a Code of Professional 
Standards for Advisers as a further sterm defining and jdescribing the 
role and background of a professional adviser to student publications. 
* This publication attempts to flesh out and discuss the major points of 
those codes and to add information about contemporary journalistiq 
practices. 

The authors drew upcm their experience advising newspapers, 
yearbooks and magazines, and associating with other professional ad- 
viwjrs in (jrganizations and conventions in preparing this volume. Ms. 
Kopimhavcr tcwjk primary responsibility for writing Chapters 1 through 

• 3. and Professor Click was primarily responsible for Chapter 4 and por- 
tions of Chapter 2 as well as editing the entire manuscript. All members 
of the NCCPA Ccjilege Student Press Series Editorial Board revieyed 
u.id wlited the manuscript bef(»re the final editing. 

LiUian Lodge Kopenhaver 
I William Click ' 



The adviser 

Unequaled awareness by the American people of First Amendment 
rights* freedom of information and their right to know has brought ar 
vigorous inquisitiveness to the student press today. This has been a nat- 
ural effect of two factors: first, society*s demand to know, and, second, 
the growth of investigative reporting and incre^ing consumerism in 
this naHons press. \ 

Trie First Amendment, proposed Sept. 25, 1789; and ratified Dec. 
15, 1791, jovers far more than freedom of the press. Seldom quoted in 

its entirety*, it says: 

Congress shall meke no law respecting on establishment of religion, :or 
pn>hihiting the fr^ exen:ise thereof: or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or f>t the pn!ss: or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petittonthe Government for a redress of grievances. , 

The legal foundation for several basic freedoms is contained in 

those 45 ords. 

College and university student publications have become increas- 
ingly responsive to the issues and demands of their campus communis 
ties, just §s the professional press has taken tl)e l^ad in^ defending the 
rights and freedoms of the greater communities they serve.^'This move- 
ment in student publications has brought increasing pressures on both 
students and advisers from many groups and agencies within the com- 
munity they serve. 

Stttdent publications have become a big business nationally and 
often mirror, on the editorial, production and business sides, profes- 
sional newspapers, magazines and other specialized publications. In- 
deed, the sophistication of today s campus readership demands profes- 
sionalism from student publications, ^whether at large ot small 
institutions. ^ 

All of these factors place certain responsibilities on the individual 
hired to be adviser to a student publication. 

Simply defined, an adviser is precisely what the word denotes ~ 
an adviser. That person s primary function is to provide guidance and 
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advico to ihiim who' run the publication and n\9ke the decisions: the 
students. - » 

As just defined, the adviser is not a censor, nor a copywriter, nor a 
rewrite person, nor an editorial writer. The adviser does not lay out 
pa^es. nor edit any copy before it goes to the printer, nor act as ah edi- 
tor of the publication. He advises and teaches these skills, but after giv- 
ing'guidance and the best possible judgment, defends — and observes 
— totally the right of the staff to make the final decisions. 

In guiding the learning process of staff members, the adviser is an 
educator who must bring to the position all the ethics and ijesponsfbilf- 
ties of the professional educator, a wide knowledge of human nature 
and the ability to work and communicate with others in learning activi- 
ties. 

In communicating subject matter and the ethics, legal concepts 
and responsibilities of publications, the adviser is a professional jour- 
nalist who must combine knowledge, ^skills and experience in journal- 
ism and ip the particular medium being advised. 

Student publications are as much a part of the total educational 
process as direct classroom instruction in any subject. The individual 
entrusted with the positipri of adviser must combine the competencies, 
).)ui<»wledge. skills and ethics of both an educator and a journalist. Such 
'^an.adviser will be best able to guide st^f membeis to an understanding 
of their role in the campus community and to a realization of how they 
may attain the poals of their publication. 

At a time when fret.dom of information is increasingly- demanded 
by the. public und staunghly taught" for by the press, student publicar 
lion.s are reflecting a ."jimilar Mvocady. As the press continues to fight 
for thft publics right to know and for First Amendment rights, the role 
of the adviser to student publications becomes more complex. As an 
iHlticator and journalist, this person must provide understandings of 
the student pri?s8 and the press at larg6 to the studen» staff on the one 
hand and the campus community on the other. The adviser to student 
publication.' therefore must function to facilitate learning by educating 
»tudimt.s. administrators, colleagues and the community that t' 8 stu- 
dent publication s<»r^t;s. ^ * . - 
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The advieer as journalist 

Student publications function under essentiaHy the same rights anld re* 
sponsibilities as professional publications. The adviser to student publi- 
cations should understand the nature and function of contemporary 
journalism and postesEs the^eumalistic skills and experience needed to 
* guidf student journalists. Bducatora and experienced advisers alike are 
convinc^ that an effectiveWviser needs journalistic skill in all the ar- 
eas in which he will advise nudents. Advisers may, S( course, call in ex- 
pert assistance or consultanfs in areas in which they are inexperieiiced, 
or with which they are untamilian but souftid understanding of, and 
skill in« basic joumalfsm are^higb|y. important. 

The contemporary journalist Is more than a . specialist in one area 
of l>he profession. He or slie is a generalist, educated with a broad 
knowledge of the* social sciences, business, humanities and research * 
methods, and able to identify values and roles in society today and rel- 
ate them to the goals of the publication: a craftsman who can construct 
word pictures to create cle^r, timely, accurate and factual accounts of 
events to inform effectively, and who can advise students in such effec- 
tive writing: and a graphic^ designer who recognizes^ that the packaging 
of the producf greatly influences readability and credibility, and that 
publications are using modem graphic and advertising techniques and 
changing their appearance. 

The adviser has an educational obligation to help students under- 
stand the role and responsibilities of the press in relationship to the so- 
ciety it serves and to develop the skills of the journalistic craft. 

The adviser should guide students in their everyday efforts to an 
. understanding of the ethics and responsibilities of contemporary jour- 
nalism, and their ramifications. In the role of journalist, the adviser 
should guide the staff as they attempt to produce a publication which 
represents thorough, fair and accurate coverage in the'best traditions of 
a responsible press in America. The concerns of the professional press 
also are the concerns of the student press. 
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Student ^publications probe the issues of their 'campus community 
and provide a vehicle for the expression of opinion' by the audience the. 
publication serves. They should reflect the best trends of the profes- ' 
. sional media and use the most effective technology and latest ideas. 
Student publications have the potential of being trend*>setters in cover* 
age, style and graphic design, and of be^hg responsive to their commu- 
nity. They have the potential of being even better than the professionaf 
press in many ways, having the distinct advantage of the availability of 
many of the best human and technological resources on campus. Stu- 
dent publications provide a real -opportunity for experimentation and 
the testing of journalistic skills. ' . . 

A Legal Basis 

The First Amendment guarantees freedom of the press. Early 
statesmen realized that an investigative, vigorous free press was neces- 
sary to safeguard other basic rights in a free country. 

In an academic community that exemplifies freedom to inquire . 
and to express, the foremost freedom 'is that to exchange ideas anc^ 
views and share information. The adviser should initiate and sustain 
institutional policies that will < ure that students have the freedom to 
establish and operate their own publications, free from censorship bif 
any power group in the institution. Determination of the policy, con- 
tent, organization and operation of the publication should be under 
student control. And. above all. advisers should be aware, and commu- 
nicate to those with whom and for whom they work, that they are just 
what the designation denotes advisers who provide the best possible 
advice an$l considered judgment of which they are capable, but who 
defend the rights of students to make the final decisions on their publi- 
.catton. 

The issuo of cen.sorship is one that faces nearly every adviser at ' 
some time. The questi(m usually emanates from an administrator con- 
cerned with the "image' .of the college or university with regard to 
something t(j be published. Therefore, one responsibility of the adviser 
is to e(|u(:ate all concerned of the constitutional right of those engaged 
in student publications to conduct a free and unhampered investigation 
into matters that affect their community, and to print without feai; of 
restraint. Along with thi^. the adviser can point out the potential for ad- 
verse publicity when suppression is attempted and fails. Letters to edi- 
tors of metropolitan dailiifs can be more embarrassing to an institution 
than news and opinion published in a student publication. 

This himv. freedom fn>m censorship haslteen affirmed for student 
publicatitHi.s at state-supportejd institutions in three cases of prime in- 



terest to adviser^. The fact that ^ucahonal institutions^may^nc 
' abridge the basic constitutional rights of students wa& upheld (n Tinker 
vs. Dps Moind^ Independent Community School Di8tricU1969): **It^a 
hardly be argued that, either students ur teachers shed^their constitu>^ 
tional right to freedom^ of speech or expression at the schoolhouse 
gate." * , 

The landmark decision assuring the extension of constitutional 
rights of freedom of the press to student publications came in 1967 in 
Dickey vs. Alabama State Board of Education: "state school officials 
cannot infringe on their students' right of free and unrestrictti^ e)f:pres> 
sion .". . whorff the exercise of such a right dpes not mat^riallylind 
substantially interfere ^ith requirepients of Appropriate discipline in 
the operation of the school." It went on to affirm that "sibce thia state- 
supported institution did elect to^operate the (student newspapcqj^and 
did authorize Dickey to bi) one of its editors, they cannot ; . . suspend 
or expel [the editbrj." Thus the student editor has been freed from any 
threat of removal from office by ah institutional source for something 
he has printed, the courts hav^ ruled that this type of recrimination 
may not be, exercised. The only things that can be restr^ted are the 
time and places of distribution of the publication. 

As a furjiher endorsement of the freedom of the student press, the 
courts found in'Trujillo vs. Love (1971) that once a student publication 
has been established by the ijistitution. the administration "may not 
then place limits upon the use of that forum wfrich interfere with pro- 
tected speech." This applies to all oases, even when the publication is 
fully funded by the institution. Financial support does no) presupposQ 
th(! ability 1o place any limitations or control on the publication. Thus 
the administration may not' require that copy be read by an adviser or 
other employee prior to publication. Nor can it force a publication to' 
print something against the staffs wishes. (See Robert Trager and 
Donna Dickerson. CoUeffo Studmt Press Law, for thorough discus- 
sion of ''<>al considerations.) ' ^ 

Tht courts' have' upheld students* rights to freedom of expressioi).* 
To' establish a firm foundation upon which students can practice free-, 
dom of the press, advism are responsible for educating those with* 
whom and for whom they work about constitutional guarantees af- 
firmed by the courts. These rights have not been clearly upheld in prt- . 
vate colleges b(rc:ause there have been no landmark cases involving 
such colleges. <but most professional advisers believe there is a moral or 
ethical obligation to grant .students in pr^ale colleges the same froe- 
doms'Und rights tha( obtain at public colleges. 




6. ethic* and llMponti^llliM Of Atfvitihg ^ ^■ 

Ethics. - . /• 

Equally importanT with le^al rights*^ the ethigs and resptmsibill- 
tics of professional jdurnalism. Every t&jof joUhialistic or^aiiizatic^ 
has a coc^e of ethijSs or standards to whi^h manjy of'ila mefebefe su^-^ 
scribe. Notable cc'tdes include tHose of the American Sbciety^t>f News- 
papor Editors, the Associated Press Managing 2|fitor8 and the Si^ciety 
pf {roffssional Joumiilists. Sigma Delta Ch1. All speak to accuracy. 
. fairness, responsibility, indepiftidclico. F^wdom^ of the^press. truthful- 
ness. sincerity and impartialily. * >*• . *" . 

As journalists bn all levels become closer watchdogs on the public. 
th/Jir own ethical codes. must grow stronger. If th6y are to invostipate. 
they have to be open to investigation themselves. Hence, most' irtajor 
ncwsgathering organizations have adoptod strict codes 'against *'f?ee- 
Bies." This includes receiving books for reviewing, tickets-lor'moti^. 
sports lind dramatic events, and trips of all sorts. These a^e to be paid 
fochy the pr^jss Itself. AH gifts from any possible news souiises should 
be refused in order to establish the highest standards of ethfcs and to 
insuH! the most obieetive coverage pdssible. These'same ^inci'ptes ap- 
ply tr student publications as well as to the prate'ftional press. By ac- 
cepting conct)rt. movie or'sporting event tickeWfof* example, will thfe 
student reporter be able to comment freely the event? How does the , 
student avoid any predisposition under these'clrcumstances? 

* Onc:e thi? legal basis for the operation of student publications ij 
clearty communicated and understood, the adviser can guide the stu- 
dents in building a responsible editoridl policy and management style 
that reflect the best Ideals of the professional press, and to provide, on 
• all levels, instruction that will result in 4hei«tUdents producing a better 
.publication. * » • 

A .Htrong..«lear editorial policy should be established by each stu- 
dent publication, with objectives clearly stated and carried out by the 
staff. M<^sr student newspapers will formulate their own code of ethics, 
or subscribe to those principles enumerated by the ASNE. the Society 
of Professional |ournalists or some other professional group. Operation 
of the publication should be conducted innaccord with specific goals 
that establish the role afid respcmsibility of that publication in relation 
to the community it serves. ' . 

Student journaKsts should be trained, whether in the classroom or 
in the student public:ation offic:e. in the laws of libel and the invasion of 
privacy, arid in local and state statutes affecting public and private 
meetfi)gs and off-the-reconl and backgrounder sessions. Student re- 
porti?r8 need to know how loc:al and state laws affect Ihem and the 
meetings they will cover inside a^^outside their institutions. They 
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need ttrknow how to handle briefing sessions and comments that may 
be on or off the record. They need to know when they can and cannot 
use a tape recorder legally and ethically and, finally, that they U8^ally 

, do not have to have their copy approved by anyone except the editor 
hetore it is printed, since prior restraint, which includes the prior ap* 

* < pVval of copy, violates the First Aihenoment except in cases where the 
subject was not public and the reporter has agreed to the restrictions to 
get the story. They also should understand that changes in a story by 
the editor do not constitute censorship. The editor hi the ultimate au* 
,thority on the publication. 

Ubel 

The advisor as educator h&s a serious obligation because the scope 
of libel laws has chanj^d a great deal in recent ye4rs« and in teaching 
students thetHegal responsibilities, the adviser must have a knowledge 
of the latest court opinions on libel judgments. ^ ^ 

Libel 19 defined^as defamation by the written or printed word, f^t 
by picture or caricature, which holds someone up to public hatred, 
contempt, ridicule or scorn, or which injures him in his profession. The 
best defense against libel is truth, but advisers and student reporters 
must remember that the burden of proving the ttuth in court rest*" with 
them, and what is obviously tnie to them and others seldom is prov*« 
ably true in a court of law. Even when a reporter checks and rev^rifies 
facts and statements before tKey are published, it is not likely that the . 
reporter will gather material that can be admitted as evidence in court. 
Othpr defenses arc likely to be more practical 

In addition to truth as a defense against libeK students must be 
taught about privileged reporting and fair compient and criticism. The 
definition of privileged reporting, or those meetings which are official 
. and open to the public, differs from state to state and sliduld be under** 
stood by the staff of the student publication. In mo$t instancies, boards 
of regents and trustees, student government and most institutional 
meetings at public institutions are considered open meetings'and can 
be reported* In these cases, a fair and true summary is crucial. 

Fair comment and criticism involves officials or public figures 
whose actions place them in public view and thus open their particular 
positions to fair comment, hut only upon that work performed in the 
public view. The pei*son may be evaluated upon the quality or credibiN 
ity of his work or, in the case of those involved in performances in any 
way, up<m the quality of that particular role or presentation* The re- 
porter must be cautious not to comment on that individuaPs private life 
if it does noil relale to his pubhp performance. Thus, a student body 
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. president may be cHticized for his attendance record at student govern- 
ment meetings but m'ay not be criticized on his cla^ attendance record. 

New York Times vs. Sullivafk (1964) further defined the public offi- 
cial st4jlus, and *he right of the pr^ to comment qs a brdader based 
classification of persons fitting this definition,.^hen they are involved 
in official actions. The Mew York Times protect^n affords the* press a 
* greater latittlde of freedom since actual mali^Wrtckless disrega^diu 
• (b« truth rpusl be^proved by the plaintiff in aObel cases bipught to 
court. 

, ^ In all libel actions, retraction is no defense. A newspaper is totally < 
r^ponsible for* lyhat it prints and for the sources from which it re- 
ceive |he,ihforrAalfton'it prints. ' . . 
' 'tV-right of 'privacy is another important Issue (br the student -"^ 
press. ixrb(lLcularIy since the passage of the Buckley Amendment (1974), * 
Which reqajres pe^ilission fron> the individual student for the releitse 
of &ertinenbJjnfofmatlon, since few students fit the "public official" 
'definition, fn ^-ertain cases students can be "public figures," affording 
. the publication the New York times defense and requiring the student V 
to prove actual ;nalice or recldess diareyfd fdr the truth. 



Obscenity 



\ ^ \ .** On oecasiidri, tjie issue of ohscenity causes an adviser some con- 
' ♦ ; ♦ • cern. In N4<ner v. Xiallfotnia (1973), the Supreme Court ruled that^states 

and communitres fc/5uid r^ulate obscene material under certain condi* j^-^ 
tifW The Courtis decision said, in part: H ' 

• -Stato statutt^s.drstRned to roKuIate obscene materials must be carer | 
ful|v limited. As a resull/t^^? now confine tijp permissible scope of such 
^ * . n!«ulation8 to wod^s whu:h.depu:t or describe sexual conduct. 

, Thai conduct musUbi* Apmafically defined by the applicable slate law* 

•IS wrillpn or aulhori|ativfdy construed, . /. » 
thv basic Kuidetines for Ibi^ frier of fact musf be (a) whether •*thc aver- 
person applying conti?irt0orary community standards*^ would find 
t5at thr worj^. taken as if whot^n appeals to the prurient interest* (b) ^ 
whether lh<? vvvrk depicts or d^tirihi^ in a patently offensive way, sex* 
ual conduct Specifically defln«f by law, and (c) whether the work, taken 
as a wholi*. lacks serious literary, artistic* politicaK orlK:itotific \^alue. * ^ 

. .^ ,f • • • ^ 

. Note that th*? u/io/e publication must be considered, not just an offen- 

^ jlivi? portion. Kachvadviser should determine ^ether there are state . • 

statutes and local ordinances relating to obscenity that meet the 1973 
. • «uideliiies. There is little likelihood *however,'that ^student publication * 
will face an obscenity charge, * ^ . 

* * r " 

er|c ' 13 , . ' 
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N«W8 Reporting 

Three functions of the press are to inform, to educate and to per- 
suade* In accord with the first two« to carry out its role as an independ* 
ent observer and recorder of events* a student publication should es- 
tablish a reputation for accuracy, fairn^ and obiectivity. Therefore, to 
build credibility for the publication, pieces that perform the third func- 
tion, to persuade, should be well labeled if they are opinion pieces or 
advocacy reporting and are not straight news* 

The adviser should teach the necessity for accurate, factuaU objec* 
tive reporting, which presents all sides of the story and allows the 
^ v^-*. reader to draw his or her own conclusions from the facts* Straight news 
reporting is the foundation for any publication. It presents the news . 
clearly, concisely and accurately, and does not editorialize or give only 
part of a sto^y* It is thorough and factual. 

The majority of the information communicated on a college cam- 
pus comes through student publications* Therefore, the staff has an ob- 
ligation to be effective, credible and thorough, and the adviser needs to 
facilitate the learning of these qualities by teaching the purposes and 
skills of news gathering, news coverage and objective newswriting* 
News judgment, interviewing techniques, proper use and attribution of 
sources and quotations, and recognition of news values must be 
stressed. 

In teaching the difference between straight news and other types 
of reporting, the adviser can illustrate the variation between denota- 
ticm, Ihe factual meaning of the word, and connotation, the nuance of 
mnaning that may be associated with the word and create a negative or 
positive impression. For example, the vyord **cop'* is negatively 
charged, ••policeman** is neutral and **law enforcement official'* is posi- 
tively charged; yet all have basically the same denotative meaning* The 
reporter is obligated to usi^ neutral words. 

Straight news reporting is, in e*ssenc(!, terse, clear and straight- 
forward, li promisfts fair and accurate information investigated fully 
by reporters with a lively cmriosity and the desire to present carefully 
all sides of the story so that readers can judge the events for them- 
si^lves. 



Depth Reporting 

In order to provide a greater understanding of our increasingly 
complex s(M:iety* interpretive or depth reporting has become more im- 
portant as a supplement to straight news reporting. Students shotild • 
learn that the reporter has^m obligation to give a full report of the in- 
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formation gathered, including an explanation of its significance, plac- 
ing the news in its proper perspective for the leader. This allows read- 
ers to view many of the nuances of meaning in any situation, yet still 
permits them to draw their own conclusions. Obviously the reporter 
must verify facts by checking with several sources an4 perhaps de- 
velop multiple stories on the subject to assure adequate reporting. 

Depth reporting is news coverage that borders on analysis, in the 
best ethics of objectivity and thoroughness; it discloses as many facets 
of the story as possible, keeping foremost a desire fo give the reader the 
whole-story, with its many interpretations. It is not an opinion piece: it 
is not advocacy reporting or "new journalism." Labeled accurately, 
both the latter types of writing have their place. They take a reader in- 
side a reporter's mind as he experiences a particular set of circum- 
stances or an event. They are. however, subjective reporting dnd 
should not be confused with depth reporting. The latter is a valuable 
tool for student editors to use in sifting all facts in any investigation of 
a story of major concern. 

For example, tfie campus student press has an obligation to its 
readership to look in depth at such issues as the use of tuition and ac- 
tivity foes, legislative action as it affects that institution, major changes 
in college ru^es and n.gulations and their significance to the average 
student, consumer issues including health care and student insurance, 
academic honesty, student government and representation, grievance 
procedures and (umfidentiality of student records. 

In keiiping with the increasingly complex demands of presenting a 
complete story, reporters are using some of the skills of the social sci- 
entist in conducting surveys and polls and using computers to analyze 
data. Must colleges and universities offer access to computers, and re- 
porters can make arrangements to use them for analysis in pursuing 
depth reporting. 



Advocacy Reporting 

A type of reporting that influences as well as informs is advocacy 
reporting, which promotes a position or action. Two potential dangers 
in advocacy reporting are (1) a writer who writes an advocacy piece 
when' an objective or straight news report would have been more effec- 
tive and (2) the reader wh(j mistakes an advocacy piece for a depth or 
investigative report because of the placement or treatment of the story. 
As readers fnniuently mistake opinion pieces n, straight reporting, edi- 
tors cannot be too careful in handling opinion and persuasive pieces, 
including advocacy pieces. 
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Rep»rtin}{ In the "new journalism" styie also may contain opinion, 
particularly when the repprtei* expresses feelings and impres^ians of 
experiencing the event. . 

All pieciM) (umtalning opinion should be placed on the editorial 
page or should be clearly labeled as opinion or commentary. 

Especially in opinion pieces, as In all journalistic writings, writers * 
and editors should (1) be very conscious of the connotatioiis of words, 
(2) never take quotes out of context to shape the story to a predeter- 
mineii end.lS) thoroughly resiwrch the facts encompassing all sides of 
d story and (4) ensure that fairness is accorded the subject in every pos- 
slWeway. , 

*R«portlngJn Yearbooks 

Better yearbooks in recent years have become journalistically valid 
publications, reporting a full year of student and coU^e life thoroughly^ 
in words and. communicative design as well as in action photos. Al- 
though most yearbooks do not report news as such, they use most other 
standard reporting techniques to tell the story of the year. 

Th»* major trend in yearbook journalism has been to interpretive, 
featurized reporting In depth, much like respected national magazines 
publish. "New journalism" has been used as a technique to personalize 
and humanize reporting of evento, giving them setting, sounds, emotion 
and feeling — even aroma. 

Topics or subject areas that must be covered in yearbook reporting 
are student life, sports, academics, organizations and personalities. Stu- 
dent life is the full range of wfiat students do. both on and off campus. 
With classes in session or not. It includes summer jobs, . internships, 
study trips, workshops and vacations as well as evening and weekend 
activity during the college year. Readers usually like to see student life 
niporled in chronological order in their yearbooks. Off-hour and off- 
cumpus activity, of course, is more likely to introduce the factor of pri- 
vacy that must be more cari'fuUy observed in such situations. 

Sports include intercollegiate (varsity, JV and freshman men's and 
women's sports). intramu<.il and individual sports. More students take 
part in indivitUial sports such as bowling, billiards, volleyball, hiking, 
backpacking, spelunking, sky diving and flying than in organized inter- 
. (H.»llegiate and intramural sports, and this iniportant aspect of sports de- 
serves proper coverage in the yearbook. 

Ac:ademics is what sftidents do for credit and involves lab experi- 
ments, practicum c(jur8<?s. internships and individual projects as well 
as traditional c:ours«! work. Reporting about faculty and administration 
is not academic coverage! but part of the reputUng of personalities. 
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Usually it is more effective to keep faculty coverage out of the academ- 
ics section. ^ ■ 

Reporting of organizations should tell what clubs and other groups 
did over a 12)-month period and should not tell about planned future 
events or annual events that normaHy take place but may be canceled. 
Everything a club or organization did need not be reported, but what is 
reported should be scrupulously accurate and should be told in a way 
that interests readers. Several groups can be combined into a single re- 
port .so that unequal amounts of words about different groups will not 
bi! so^apparent. This also makes it possible to use only one headline 
and (me copy block per two-page spread, reducing the possibility of 
dis'inified. scattered-looking layout. 

Per8(malitie8 reporting is a recent development in yearbooks. By 
grouping all individual portraits and group pictures of students, faculty 
• atid administrators into one section, the book saves division pag^s and 
organizes all the people into, one convenient location. To make these 
sprifads more interesting, staffs use a mini-report on nearly all two- 
page spreads. The report combines a story, a picture, a caption and a 
headline into a display unit that contrasts with the portraits or posed 
groups and also eliminates the random action find candid pictures that, 
used to proliferate in, portrait sections. These reports tell about things 
students did that do not rate a two-page spread or larger report, about 
faculty and administrator activities and about the board of trustees and 
it,s acti(ms for the year. Most of these involve students and their 
achievements and antiviti<?s; unusual hobbies, awards on the national, 
r»!gi(mal. suua or local level, public service projects for neighboring 
areas, even routine activities that can be told to give a humanized, per- 
8(malized view of another student. Students interested in feature and 
magazine writing can gain great experience doing these personality 
pif.ces. 

Techniques of yearbook reporting are the same as those for news- 
papers and magazines. In every case reporting should be accurate. 
Iruthfui. and factual; double-checking is the way to help assure these 
qualities. There is no opportunity for a correction in the n«xt edition of 
the yearbook, and the mv principles of communication law apply to 
yearbooks as to other m« .u.i. 

Straight reporting, using interesting leads and extensive descrip- 
l4on and narrative, is very popular in yearbooks. In many instances this 
is devel(»ped into interpretive reporting, depth reporting or investiga- 
tive reporting, usually including a human interest angle. 

An o(;(:asional first-perscm account of an event can be effective 
and an occasi(mal e.ssay will interest readers. One yearbook introduced 
each secti(m with an essay about the mood of the campus related to the 
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content in each section. Pojior survey reporting caii add interest to the 
book, especially when the poll has not been published in the college 
newspaper or other media prior to yearbook distribution. 

Advocacy reporting, opinion writing and satire are generally not 
used in yearbooks, although some books have had selected students 
write brief personal statements about what the college means to them 
Very seldom, probably no more than once in a book. Is question^nd* 
answer reporting appropriate, and then it must be handled very care* 
fully and condensed for maximum interest and impact. 

Interviewing sources and covering events in person are the bases 
for all good reporting and cannot be underestimated or underused in 
yearbooks, Never should copy be written by a staff member sitting in 
the office trying to recall what took place. Never should a book repeat 
what a previous edition said about an event or topic, This year*s story 
is different and has new angles as well as new characters. 

While reporting has bef:ome popular with students who are read- 
ing it and finding it helpful in reminding them of what the year was 
really like, reporting in words should not dominate the yearbook. Just 
as books that ran nothing but pictures declined in sales, and some be- 
came defunct, books that go overboard with words can expect much 
the same reaction. As in other publications, variety and balance in con- 
tent; length of items and approaches to presentation are essential 



Reporting in Magazines 

Yearbooks and magazines are much alike in reporting, and con- 
temporary newspapers have been moving in the direction of more mag- 
a/ine-Iike reports of interpretive, feature, depth and question-and- 
answer types. 

Many college magazines continue to be literary, publishing poetfy, 
fif:ti(m. line illustraticms and photographic art, but general interest 
magazines usuaPv are more popular. These magazines frequently run 
poetry, short ftcticm and art as well as essays, interpretive, human m- 
leri^st or feature articles, photo mays and other content of interest to 
readers. Some have expanded into community magazines, bringing to- 
gether university and community interests and broadening circulation. 

The popularity of RoUinfi S/om?. New Times and the wntings of 
Tom Wolfe and other new journalists has led many students to attempt 
their ityles of reporting and writing in student magazines. These styles 
nay he well rectrived (1) if students are willing /o spend the many 
hours neces.sary to revise, ccmdense and polish their writings, just as 
the widely publisheci writers do. and (2) if they're willing to let their 
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editors have great influence on how the finished work will read und 
look wh»n it is published. 

The essentials of reporting and reportorial writing are identical for 
all media, and reporting remains the sine qua noa of contemporary- 
journalism. m» • . 



t 

Editing 

The importance of creative, judicious editing in student publica- 
tions is obvious. Four levels of editing should exist on any publication. 
First, the i;ep6rter edits his copy, using his best judgment as to the ob- 
jectivity, factualness and fairness of the story, as well as the choice of 
words to convey correct meaning. The sedond level of editing ialls to 
the news nditor (or other assigning editor) who judges the complete- 
ness, angle, newsworthiness and accuracy of the piece. Third, the copy 
editor has the overall responsibility /or spelling, word usage, grammar, 
verification of facts and names, and clarity. Finally, the fourth level of 
respr^i^bility falls to the managfng editor or editor who ultimately 
judgesThe point of view, validity and purpose of the article in the con- 
text of the goals of the publication. 

The importance of effective, careful editing cannot be over- 
emphasized. On any publication there must be several levels to review 
and verify stories to guard against inaccuracy and other errors. Only 
through judicious care by the student staff and a responsible copy edi- 
tor can the publication achieve a desired level'of crodibility and valid- 
ity on campus. 

The adviser should teach clear writing, grammatical correctness, 
style, spelling, accuracy and care, in editing and copyreading. The style- 
books of Associated Press and United Press International can be used 
as a guide to or substitute for ah individualized style sheet or style- 
book. In addition, a particularly good book for the -idviser is Strunk 
and Whites The Elements of Style, which gives the best explanation 
available about what determines "distinguished" and "distinguishing" 
writing, and what determines writing that communicates well. 

The editing process should en>;ure that copy can be easily and 
quickly understood and that words that imply any meaning beyond a 
factual one are removed. Sentences should be short and direct, and edi- 
torializing avoided. ' 

The student journalist also should realize that the credibility of 
any publication, no matter how superior a writing and reporting job is 
dorit. suffers if people's names are misspelled, if their titles are incor- 
rect and if facff are incorrect or only partially correct. 
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Another responsibility of the editing process is headline writing, 
The reader is first attracted to a story by what the headline says; there* 
fore, it shaiilf} r^nec:t accurately the tone and information found in tti6 
Jead. Headline writing requires precision and creativity to ensure that * * 
the reader understands the story and is not misled. The h^ad is a mini- 
sentence, usually with a subject and verb* and with every word yitaiiy 
impc tani in communicating a message, For example, ''Mayor*s car 
runs down widow, 5V* convey^ a very different message from ''Mayor*s 
driver invoIviHl in ^ccident/* Yet .the fom^er, more emotionally charged 
head appeared* over a story about a1SfVy6ar*old woman who walked 
out from between two parked cars in front of the mayor*s chauffeured 
car. The mayor was not present. The editing process g:iust ensure con* 
textual accuracy and objectivity in cases like this. 

The final editing |ob, beyond that of rewrite and copyediting, is to 
ensure that alt cr^py meets the standards of the publication's editorial 
policy ^ith regard to taste and ethical and legal considerations. Bach 
publication needs to establish an editorial policy, setting forth its goals 
and guidelines, and to communicate these principles to the staff and 
nmders. Such a policy is the bast way a student publication can pro* 
mote accuracy, f:onsistenf:y*and jourqalistic integrity. Some topics that 
can be discussfu! in suf:h a policy include lines of decision*making, 
what is *'gQOfi taste** and what will and will not be printed. For exam* 
ple« no ad salesmaa will give reduced rates to favored advertiser, and 
no reporter will attempt to tell only one side of a story because a source 
. is a friend. 



Opinion Pieces 

Since (me of the functi(ms of the press is to persuade, readers have 
come to expect an alternative to straight news reporting in the form of 
editorials, columns, reviews, letters to the editor and other features. 

Opinion piec:es afford creative outlets for the student publication. 
At the same time certain ethical principles emerge because of these 
spectali/.ed forms of writing* The first obligation is to ensure that the 
reader recognt/es them as opinion pieces, designed to persuade in 
some way. Placement on the same page or in the same phce edch Issue 
will aid in this identification, as will labeling the page or section. Many 
papers use an ''Op-Ecr^page. properly labeled. Thus, the reader be- 
comes aware of what he is reading. 

Secondly, the publication's editoral policy should delineate guide- 
lines as to who writes editorials and how agn^ement is reached on the 
point of view to be taken. It should^also determine if it v^ill print letters 
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to the editor if writers request that their names be withheld, and so. 
state in the p,aper*s standing policy on letters to the editor. * 
Pinally^me publications develop a statement to be printed in the 
masthead to the effect that "opinions expressed in this publication are 
those of the writer and not necessarily those of the faculty, administra^ 
tion, student body or the newsjiaper itself." None of this is, of course, a 
defense if someone writing a column indulges in a libelous statement; 
The paper is still responsible if it prints the statement, so judicious edit- 
ing is essential in opinion pieces. 

' Advisers should be particularly active in helping their staffs to de- 
< velop an editorial policy that helps'them (ietermine standards in evalu- 
ating opinion pieces for possible (Publication. 
• * •» 

^ TochnolojicaUmplicatioiift 

Recent technological developments have had great effecf on 
publications, many of which have converted to video display termi* * 
ni^ls. in-house typesetting and electronic editing. 

, Advisers should be aware ofJlhe rapid changes in all ar^as of the 
media and how they may influence students and their publications. As 
newer computers and more advanced typesetting equipment become 
available, Advisers must be aWare of their capabilities and how they 
. may speed production or save money. ^ 

Almost any publication can afford and benefit from* basic typeset- 
^ ting equipment, even the small weekly that can conibine resources with 
a yearbook or magazine to save on typesetting costs. Purchasing the » 
\ basic; equipment to set all copy, headlines, or ads costs no more than 
paying the monthly bills fof these services over several months or 
years. The need for continuity in the succession of student production 
slaff and for the adviser to become at least nominally familiar with tKe 
equipment, procedures and processes is obvious. 

Graphic Design 

The last decade has seen a revolution in publication design. All 
types of publications have undergone changes in design, type styles, 
column wiv* hs and the use of illustration, art and photography. Off^ 
printing has encouraged this experimentation and many student publi- 
cations have art directors as first-line staff to look at the total design of 
their product as it affects both appearance and communication. 

Advisers should instruct staffs in the packaging of the publication. 
Many i tam:es. on both professional and stud«mt publications, suggest 
that layout and design are of tremendous importance in attracting re^id- 
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ers to the publication and to items in it. Once they become interested* 
credibility and completeness of coverage will lyeep readefs going. Good 
writing and attractive design complement each other in an. effective 
publication; one cannot achieve maximum success exclusive of the 
^ther. 

Becausif of the possibilities brought about by offset printing for the 
UM) of art. graphic design, varied column widths, white space, creative 
type styles, pla(^ement of art a.id phptog^aphs and other makeup ele* 
ments, publications of all sorts are becoming more attractive* The ef* 
fective use of design is functional since it increases the readability of 
the publicatt(m and encourages thf consuther to use more of the ser^ 
vices and information it offers. 

Magazines and yearbooks have taken the lead in emphasizing a 
personality throughout the publication, oae which sets a mood^hrough 
an overall unity of graphic design .ind well-planned content* Magazine 
and yearbook advisers know that the best way to generate design ideas 
is to review effective models. Many professional and specialized publi- 
cations have set trends for overall unity and design. Among them are 
Friends (published for Ch{;vrolet owners), Psyciohgy Today, Review 
(publishinl by Eastern Airlines), Esquire and Playboy. By analyzing 
those ancTot her magazines aAd selecting cr^.ative layouts, uses of type 
and design, and other elements that are applicable to the student publi 
cation, the adviser and staff can improve design in ^heir publication. 

Newspaper design has shown sloWer signs of innovation and cre« 
ativity. hut in re .ent years many of the nation*s better metropolitan pa* 
pers, including The 'UmisviUe Couriet-Joumal The Chicago Tribune 
cfkd The Minneapi^lis Tribune, have dramatically changed typographic 
d(Wn and emphasis and added an art -director to oversee total 
makeup. Long Island*s Nexvsday long ago produced an innovative for- 
• mat for the tabloid. Even the conservative sUndard, The New York 
Timiys^ has modernized some of it^ Sunday sections and produced con*, 
temporary dt^signs for its Long Island Weekly and New fersey Weekly 
' subui ban sections, among others, to expand their readership. 

Many newspapers have u.Hed or adapted some elements of maga* 
zine design in their makeup, including Newsday and The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. Di^ign and coverage are treated as a* qomplete entity, 
without forcing the reader to begin a story on one page and tump else- 
where. Readership surveys have shown 1hat many do not turn to the 
jump page. Thus many papers are trying to treat stories as a %vhole, 
with fewer stories on each page, hut with eactt page designed as an unit 
in itself., with copy and makeup comnlementing each other. A front 
page may have only four different aittries, but they will be complete, 
well -designed units in themselves. 
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Spot news has become less important in most student publications. 
Interpretive or depth coverage now develops, the why and how of the 
event, rather than the who and what. The reader, in demanding that the 
facts be placed in perspective since the newspaper has time to develop 
the 9t6ry, is more conscious of the total impact of that story, and that 
includes design in an era of inten»e*'vi8ual awareness in all medito. 

Yearbooks have adopted some of the bost in magazine design to 
" produce publications that journalistically, graphically and photograph- 
ically tell t|;ie story of the year. Innovative design within a total unified 
concept for the magazine or yearbook has taken the place of the tradi- 
tional "pitture book." Wiell designed and written sections arc the hall- 
mark of the modern yearbook, just as-self-contained articles and photo- 
journalistic essays are an lateral part of magazine design. . . 

Ex^imentation and innovation in streamlining publication de- 
sign are as much a part of updating publications as are accurate, fac- 
tual writing, complete coverage and creative editing. ' * 



Th« Business Side 

The "total publication" is the most valuable concept that an ad- 
viser can teach student journalists. The business side of a publication is 
as important as the news-editorial, for without adequate fiscal manage- 
ment and financial stability, the publication could not be published. 

There are two basic types of student publications, dependent and 
independent. The former received direct subsidy from the college or 
university or from student antiyity fees; the latter finances itself solely 
through advertising ailTf/oriiubscription income and often operates in 
off-campus facilities. 

Some publications use campus facilities and services at no charge 
and othei .<j receive a direct subsidy by having an adviser who is paid by 
the institution for working with the staff. In these instances, the publi- 
cations are classified as dependent, since they are supported in whole 
or in part by university funds. 

Independence requires that there be no direct or indirect subddy 
from the college or university: regular advertising contracts with the in- 
stitution, student government and other departments within the instim- 
tion who pay for all space they use; payment of rent to the institution 
tor use of facilities, utilities and other services: and no faculty adviser 
appointed or paid b" the university. Independent newspaper usually 
incorporate as non-i> ofit, tax-exempt organizations to ensure that lia- 
bility is vested in th*. publication's structure and that investments tn 
<}quipment and supplies are protecteji. An example of an independent ^ 
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publhmtton is th« Indepvndtmt Fhrida Daily Alligator (University of 
Florida). 

. ^ There are obvious advantages to either the dependent or the inde- 
pendent student publication. For the publication at smaller institutions. 
. being subsidi/.cd by the college or university provides a greater element 
6f seburity and the knowledge that the publication can regularly pub- 
.. lish. The staff can budget ahead for its issues and the size and scope for 
possible coverage for the year. * 

On an inde|iendent publication, the staff quickly learns that it 
must support itself. 

Student publications on many campuses are regarded as a big bus- 
iness. Increasingly.'studonts are being paid for the stories they wWte 
and the ads they sell, as well as for serving in editorial positions. hi_ 
many instances student fiublfc^ations provide both paid and unpaid in- 
ternship programs. In others, students receive a salary anjd are able to 
.work in a job related to th(!ir careers. Some student newspapers have a 
larger circulation than their local uity newspapers, for example the 
Stattf Ntms of Michigan State University and the Daily Texan of the 
■ University of Texas. 

N&tional advertisers re(:pgni?.e the importance of the student mar-, 
ket, A national advertising representative for college papers. CASS Stu- 
dent Advertising Inc. of Chicago, places ads for national advertisers in 
colloge newspapers across th« country. Advisers whose newspapers 
are not served by this representative may wish to inquire of its services. 
On the local level, student salesmen are generally paid commis- 
^ sions and sell local busine.sse.s. By showing how^ much their university 
influences the economy of that city and how heavily the campus com- 
munity relies upon the student newspaper for information, student 
• .salesmen often persuade local businesses to advertise in their publica- 
tion. In adijition. the families of .students frequently form another pow- 
erful buying bloc. o"«» that often is neglected in sales campaigns, partic- ' 
ularly in community colleges and commuter campuses. 

Student publications are- charging and receiving ad rates 
comparable with the professional press. To increa.se ad sale.s. many 
publications run conte.sts and offer prizes for the highest sales!) to pro- 
vide incentives for advertising campaigns. 

Student publications should have a specific policy dealing with 
advertising, including the types of ads that will or will not be accepted 
and who makes that ultimate decision. In addition, each should publish 
annual rate cards and contract n^ulations to be used in all business • 
contacts. 

Wilh ail types of student publications (m a college or university 
(Uimpus. the adviser mu.st provide the foundations of journalistic eth- 
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ics. responsibilities and skills to the staff. Since the adviser's prime 
philosophical and practical function is that of a professionally edu> 
cated and experienced joui^alist, the adviser should have a sound un* 
derstanding of these fundamentals. 
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The adviser as educator 

The adviser as journalist probably cannot be separated from the adviser 
as educator, for the professional journalistic education and experience 
of the adviser have imparted attitudes and skills that must be provided 
to students on the staff. . .^ 

The adviser is responsible for leading the staff to a full under- 
standing of the role and scope of the. student publication, ^nd how its 
goals can be achieved. The adviser is not an editor or a censor of any 
sort; the adviser is a professional educator who guides the staff to learn 
the principles and skills ioumalism and let '\em practice what they 
have learned by produc .g the best student publication they can. 

The adviser should be available to students at all times, and pro- 
vide advice to them as requested or when the adviser feisls it is neces- 
sary or desirable. He should be respected by the staff as having a sound 
journalistic background and as being able to provide sound advice.. 

In some institutions where there are laboratory publications, usu- 
ally as part of the curriculum for a journalism mfijor, the; adviser is a 
long-experienced professtonal iuurrialjst who has been hired to func- 
tion as managing editor. Under this system, stujdent sub-editors and re- 
porters make as many decisions^s do sub-editors and other staffers on 
a commercial publication, and their dcfcisions fure subject to approval, 
alteration or veto by the managing editor. Proponents of tlus approach 
maintain that the adviser as managing editor is not thefe to Tester cen- 
sorship or protect (h^ university's image, but to provide a realistic sim- 
ulation of the (OfthAivarld of commercial journalism, where cubs and 
oft^et relativt! newcofners to the staff of a professional publication do 
not make finjjH decisions: older, wiser, inore experienced editors do. 
V There is potential ^or great harm in such an approach. Some tyran- 
nical managing editors will play too large a role in production of the 
publication. In the process they will stifle- initiative, dampen incentive 
and destroy staffer .interest. If the publication is to be a student produc- ' 
tion, the most effective approach appears.to be the one in which the 
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stalf is trained and then «iven freedom to practice what they liave 
learned. ^' 



jIVlip it Publisher? 

The legal position of.the adviser varies by state and by institutional 
rules, regulations and mandates. In some public institutions, if public 
iunds support the publication, governing bodies have decreed that the 
president of the institution is publisher. This is true in the state univer- 
sity system of Florida^for example, causing newspapers at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. Florida State University and Florida Intemationel Uni- 
versity to declare their independence and become self-supporting. 

In cases where' the president by state regulation or decree is the 
publisher, in what legal position does that place the Adviser? And what 
can the president do as publisher? 

Having the president declaimed publisher means very little other 
than that, in Jegal cases, a plaintiff can try to sue the institution along 
with the publication. However, since the institution does not control 
content and rarely controls finances, the president is really not the pub- 
lisher. The president cannot prevent copy from being printed or force 
adviser to perform a similar task, since prior restraint is illegal. The 
president also may not fire an editor . 

At one Florida' state university, the president fired the editor and * 
two associate editors of the newspaper for what he termed the poor 
quality of the publication, including grammar and spelling as well as 
the editorial policy, which used 'Vilification and smear tactics." The 
court reinstated the editors and ordered that they be paid back wiages. 
^ying. in effect, that the president couldn't fire people who wrote 
things be didn't like, even if he was the publisher by state law. 

The adviser is often placed in the position of a surrogate publisher 
by the institution, and can be threatened with suit along with the publi- 
cation and the institution. Hpwever. actions against advisers have been- 
rare. 

In many (:a.ses. whether incorporated as non-profit organizations 
or ni^U student publications are declaring in their editorial or manage- 
ment policies ♦liat the board of the pubfication is the publisher. At 
.some institutions.a publications board or similar entity is publisher, 
providing a buffer for Ihe^adviser. Iii reality, the student editor usually 
functions as the publisher. 
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^ \ Models of Advitins 

The types of 8itU|iions in whfch advisers function vary widely 
( . from large Jo small and from public to private institutions. There are 
eight basic ipodels ot advising situations. 

^ Full-time Adviser or Publicatibns Director This person usually 
is responsible for both the editorial and business sides of all student 
publications and must assure the fiscal stability of the publications. 

Load Credit — The adviser receives a reduced^^ching load, gen- 
erally one fewer class fo.r each publication advised. Several state, re- 
gional and national groups, including the Community College Journal- 
ism AsiSQciation.' have taken a stand that advisers should receive a 
reduced teaching load for each publication. 

Extra Compensation — If an adviser is not given relieased tim^ for 
advising, compensation should be paid for the extra duties.' usually at * 
the rate of one overload course per publication. 

^ Practicum Course Supervisidn In many instances, student pub- 
lications are produced as part of the academic program and students <r« 
enroll in a practicum course in which they work pn the publication for 

credit. For colleges that do not offer basic ioumalism courses, such as ' 
news reporting and news editing, this type of course cah help to train 
and maintain a staff, and offer some reward for work on the publica- 
tion. The adviser should ensure that instruction actually takes place, 
however, to justify the academic credit. 

Paid Staff — On many publications staff members are paid sala- 
^ ries. On others student editors.are granted tuition Waivers, and on still 
others, staff members are placed in work-study programs for the publi- 
cation. Tht; adviser can explore many possibilities to provide compen- 
sation to the staff and serve as an incentive for students to woric at a 
job that holds great interest for them. < 

Unpaid Staff— On publications ./here it is tmporaible to pay sala? 



ries. other rewards can be offered. Some include an annual journalism >. 
awards dinner, presentation of certificates, internship credit, scholar- 
.ships. membership in journalism so^eties (Society of Professional 
Journal i.st8. Society for CoUegiatu Journalists. Beta Phi Gamma), trips to 
journalism conventions on the state, regional and national levels (Asso- 
ciated Collegiate- Press. Columbia Scholastic Press. Association) and at- 
tendance at workshops and seminars at collies and universities. 

Production ResponsibHities — Publications at small as well as 
..'large institutions are purchasing typesetting equipment, and some have 
printing facilities. Some advisers are full-time profiessional production 
supervisors, responsible for the equipment and for the fiscal manage- 
ment of the production operation. 
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No Direct Responsibilities — The final model, and one which is 
widespread, involves advisers who are assigned student publications 
on a 'Volunteer'' basis with no compensation^ released time or specific 
mandate except to ''advise^*' Depending upon how successful staff re<^ 
cruitment is and how well funded the publication is, this can become 9 
burdensome fob. These advisers should seek released time or compen* 
sation so that theirwork loads do not exceed those of other faculty or 
staff members. 

Racruitilig and Developing a Staff 

The first executive director of NCCPA, Dr. Arthur Sanderson, 
summed up the job of an adviser in Ave words, 'Train *em and trust 
*em/* His advice remains valid and once a staff is recruited, this is. pre* 
cisely what an adviser should do. 

Recruitment is potentially one of the adviser's most difficult tasks, 
especially where there are few or no journalism courses and no money 
to pay staff members, or at a commuter campus. However, the adviser 
can Qffer students a tangible advantage: the opportunity for achieve* 
me^nt and success in producing a product. Staff members can leara and 
practice skills and view the results of their work in everything from a 
byline to a photo credit to a name in the masthead. 

If there are no journalism courses and it is not possible to schedule 
a practicum class* an adviser should recruit in English classes. Faculty 
colleagues are prime sources of recommending students, and the per* 
sonal contact follow-up usually is far more effective than a poster or 
announcement in convincifig a student that an opportunity exists for 
him to achieve something rewarding and valuable. Art, design and 
photography classes should be contacted, as should the college's print 
shop and public relations department. People in all of these areas can 
ref:ummend students with skills or interests that could be related to 
puhlic:ation production. Once a nucleus has been recruited these peo- 
ple should be urged to recruit others. 

Where students receive no formal journalism training, it is up to 
the adviser to begin staff development quickly, particularly if a publi- 
cation has to be produced within a short time. 

At the beginning of the year it is almost necessary to conduct a 
training program including at least basic ethics and responsibilities of 
the press, writing and editing principles, interviewing techniques and 
fundamental design. This training, provided before fall term begins or 
during the first few weeks of classes, should be supplemented in two 
ways: first, by additional seminars scheduled during the year and, sec* 
cmd. by marking up the publication' and reviewing it with the staff as a 
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toachjng dRvint* after it is produced. The finished product is an ideal 
teac*^ \^g tool and, of course, should be used cpnstructively. 

The adviser also can aid the staff by providing samples of other 
publications from which they can ^earn and adapt ideas. Good samples 
of design, writing and photography can be displayed on bulletin 
boanls. 

* An integral part of staff development involves each individual's 
knowing exactly what his responsibilities are and how his position rela- 
tes to every other staff member's, fob descript* ms in a staff manual and 
an organization chart illustrating lines of authority are essential. 

D«voloplng Policies 

Editorial — An organi/uition (jhart is the first step in identifyteg 
.<ind clarifying roles and procedure.. The second step is the development 
of a comprehensive editorial policy that details the ethical and opera- 
tional policies of the publication. It should include the following areas: 
the ethical code the publication subscribes to. how controversial mat- 
ters will be handled, who comprises the policy-making and decision- 
making group, who is ultimately responsible for what is printed, what 
the pubIicat»t)B will and will not print* how personnel matters will be . 
handled, whiit grievance procedures exist for individuals both inside 
and outside the publi(Uition, how both signed and unsigned letters to 
th< editor will be handled, policy on protection of sources, how editors 
an; selected and removed, who writes editorials and how a viewpoint 
about tliem is a,rrived at, the relationship of the publication to the insti- 
WiiUm and how administrative, faculty and student pressures will, be 
handled, .-ind the publication's pislicy on news coverage and commen- 
tary, and how they will be identified. 

Any other concerns that affect the individual publication should 
be addressed in the editorial policy, since this document represents the 
publication in its ideals and operation. It should be reassessed annually 
lo evaluate its effectiveness. All staff members should have a copy and 
be familiar with it. 

Adwrtisiny — An advertising policy sets forth the policies and 
pr()cedun>s of the publication for soliciting and printing ads. 

Specific items tha» need to be included are types of advertising 
that will and will not be accepted, who is the final authority on ads, 
who decides whal percentage of each issue will be advertising, the rela- 
tionship betwmjn the business and advertising side and the editorial 
side in responsibility and di?cl.sion making, how changes are made in 
the publication's rate card and what commissions will be paid to ad 
.Sidesmen on both single and multiph* insertions. 
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. An advertising rate card and contract should be developed and re* 
evaluated each year, particularly as operating costs rise. The rate card, 
to he provided to all prospective advertisers, should list discount poli- 
cies as numbers of insertjohs and ^ total column inches purchased in> 
crease and should also state the responsibility for errors of both the ad- 
vertiseMnd publication. Most newspapers, require that new advertisers 
pay in advance and that insertion requests received by mail from out- 
of-town firms include a check until aj:.redit rating is established. 

Some publications will engage in trade-off advertising where a 
business will provide supplies in return for advertising. For example, 
an art supply house will contract to supply transfer lettering, drawing 
tables and other graphic materials in return for advertising. The staff 
must be sure that this is done by contract and on a cost-equal basis and 
that it is not for personal gain. • 

Business • ~ To supplement the advertising rate card and policy, 
each publication should adopt standard business practices. This in- 
volves conducting the fiscal affairs of the publication through normal 
bidding and contracting procedures, and maintaining proper account- 
ing records of all revenues and expenditures. 

Once an advertiser has established credit, a bill and a tear sheet 
are sent immediately following publication. Interest may be charged on 
accounts ilue after 30 days. Classifieds are generally payable with the 
insertion order: extended credit is not advisable, t cept to established 
commercial acifounts. 

Ad salesmen should be paid commissions only for ads that have 
hfMm paid for. This is an incentive for securing; payment with insertion. 
The billing process for any publication should be professionally done 
on printed billheads. If a business is lax in payment, additional ads 
should not be run. If the amount warrants it, resorting to the use of a 
collection agency or small claims court is an alternative. 

Effective merchandising is vital to yearbooks, a good percentage of 
which must he presold by the staff. Some colleges have an automatic 
check-off at registraticm where students pay for their book at the same 
time as they pay fees, usually the easiest way to make sales. 

Students must be c(mvinced that they have a need for the book. 
Sales dramatically rise when yearbooks contain ihe traditional comple- 
ment of pictures of people, in individual, organizational, activity and 
candid shots. Students want to remember their ye- and their part in it, 
and mercjhandising should capitalize (m this desire. 
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Staff Relations 

By bringing expertise as both a journalist and an educator to the 
publication and its staff, the adviser becomes a respected and trusted 
member of the publication team. Building trust and/espect are para- 
mount for the development of positive adviser-staff relationships, and 
for opening positive lines of communication in the advising situation. 

In the everyday production process, the adviser should be avail- 
able to counsel staff, members, to provide advice when requested and 
when the adviser feels it is warranted, and to act as a liaison with the 
campus community; particularly the administration, by educating oth- 
ers to the role and responsibility of the student press. 

In policy-making or decision-making situations, such as an edito- 
^ nal board meeting, the adviser should provide counsel and informa- 
ticm. with the ultimate decision being made by the students. The 
advi.ser serves as a resource person and many times as an objective me- 
diator in problem situatibns. It is important that he emphasize his edu- 
cational role and earn respect, since the best teaching is by example. 
. When tht! adviser, editors and staff are able to form an effective pubU- 
cations team, the adviser can be relatively sure that ideas and counsel 
will be listened to and carefully considered. Teamwork is important in 
building a relationship of mutual trust, which is the ultimate goal in ad- 
visin){. 

The advi.ser is fortunate in being pble to provide instructidn to the 
students in a practical setting outside the classroom. This supervisory 
position can bo used to teac:h students that deadlines must be met, that 
thi! public:alion must come out on schedule, that the staff should follow 
pKifessional standards in their work, and that the total quality of the 
publication should be kept foremost in mind as staff meml^ers function 
within their own Individual roks. 

The advi.s«?r can help the staff remember their goals, and help them 
shar»« in a professional experience;. An adviser can guide students to 
r«!c:oj»ni/e weaknesses and individual differences, and strengthen their 
confidence and abilities as they work toward their career goals. He can 
provide them with professional role models and aid them in developing 
their nwn potential within the publication, working and progressing at 
their own pace. 

Thr(»u«h all the.se methods imd opportunitie.s, the educational goal 
of student publications is achieved, for the adviser, as a professional 
iournali.st. can promote an unilerstanding of the ethics and responsibil- 
ities of a free student press with both the staff and the administration. 
' and can hv able, as a professional,educator. to demonstrate and explain 
standards vvhic:h .should result i.. ^ high quality student publication. 

V' 
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Preparation and continuing education 

Effective adviser^ are unique persons and likely will have distinctly dif- 
ferent personalities and backgrounds in . edijicistion and experience. 
Many persons who voluntarily become advisers«o;r who are thrust into 
advising as a condition of employment are not fully prepared to be pro- 
fessional adviserst no matter how ht;oad or deep their backgrounds ure. 
As Dr. lohn A. Boyd, long-time adviser at Indiana State University, of- 
ten' sayst '1 keep learning every year, and if I dldnH it wouldnH be as 
muchfun/* 

Qoneral Standards 

One recent study identified 11 'major areas of competence needed 
by a student publications adviser, in approximately this order of im- 
portance: 

1 . News judgment, news gathering and news writing . 

2. Editing and design 

3. Professional practices of journalism and ethics of advising 
. 4. Law of student publications 

5. Relations with persons not on the publication's staff 
* 6. Production techniques 

7. Business and finance 

8. Advertising 

9. Relations with staff members 

10. Photojournalism 

11. Writing other than news (editorial writing, caption writing, 
opinion and c;olumr writing and feature writing) 

Discussions in the preceding chapters have dealt with nearly all of 
these points* and extensively with some of them. How a person deve^ 
ops the knowledge, understandings and skills in all these areas depends 
greatly on education and experience. Some of these always have to be 
developed on the job. 
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Courses that deal with a maiority of these areas are available in 
most schools and departments of journalism. Individuals have a tend- 
ency to specialize in ooe area or another, such as news writing and edi- 
ting, to the exclusion df advertising, business and finance. Relations 
with the staff and with persons outside the publication frequently are 
. dealt with only in class discussion, and not in sufficient depth or by of- 
fering a variety of approaches 1o give advisers enough background to 
operate effectively with student staff members, other faculty., adminii- 
trtttors and persons away from the campus. 

.Th^4 ttitude of the adviser is tremendously important. Many arfvis- 
ers have admitted openly that they cannot restrain themselves from 
miiiing cppy before it goes to the printer oi* approving final page dum- 
mies or paste-ups. Some contend that continued employment at their 
.colleges depends upon this odious form pf adviser censorship. These 
open admissions do not make their actions right or journalistically ac- 
ceptable, nor do they win admiration from advisers who have tried to 
be thoroughly professional in their advising and to gain acceptance of 
publications advising as a professional field. 

Seldom does a college or university list specific qualifications for 
its advisers beyond some expeiience or a degree in journalism or mass 
communicati(ms. Advisers, therefore, usually are left to decide what 
gaps they have in their preparation and how they will fill in those gaps. 

NCCPA has stated in its Code of Professional SUndards for Advis- 
m that "the ideal minimum standard for a publications adviser should 
be a master's degree in journalism." The code also stales that if a per- 
son ha.s a bachelor's degree in journalism and a master's degree in an- 
other field, or has a minor in journalism, his course work should have 
included the areas of news writing and reporting, editing and ifiakeup. 
communication law. photojournalism, editorial problems and policies, 
theory of mass communication, advertising and economics of the me- 
dia, history of American journalism, graphic prqitfuction techniques, 
advising student publications, and mass media and society. These 
recommended courses leave a gap in the business operation of publica- 
tions ahmg with editorial, feature, caption and opinion writing and per- 
haps in dealing with people who have some interest in publications. 

NCCPA's code also recommends "some experience in working in 
tho professional media, particularly in the area of his advisership" and 
points out that the kind of experience is more important thdn the length 
of it. concluding that a combination of academic course work in jour- 
nalism and professional media experience best lit an individual to be a 
competent adviser. 

All this haH dealt with minimum preparation. What about becom- 
ing a weU-qualified. highly professional publications adviser? Tradi- 
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tional educational opportunities exist on most campuses, where advis- 
era can enroll in courses at reduced tuition or at no cost. Persons with 
strong editorial backgrounds can' take business, psychology, counsel- 
ing, advertising and other courses to fill in gaps or tp extend thenwelves 
beyond minimum preparation. At least one recipient, of NCCPA's Dis- 
tinguished Adviser Award who holds bachelor's and master's degrees 
in journalism decided to enroll in in M.B.A. program to become better 
prepared to administer the busmess aspects of the student publications >• 
program. 

Other areas that many advisers-need to attend to include changes 
or developments in interpretive and depth reporting, public affaire re- 
porting, communication law. public opinion polling and interpretation. " 
makeup and design practices, advertising sales and promotion, public 
relations and production technology. Effective advisers consciously set 
aside time to become informed of Changes and developments in all as- 
pects'of journalisifn so that they o^n stay at least a* step ahead of their . 
students and be able to give current examples from the field to thetr 
students dunng the advising process. 

• * . • 

Workshops 

Advisere neatly always rate workshops as the. most effective and 
efficient method of continuing education. Workshops are scheduled to 
begin at a given point and continue through a planned program to a 
conclusion while allowing participants time to work on their own 
problems and to discuss them with the workshop group or leaders. 

Some workshops deal broadly with advising and permit advisere 
to develop specific interests or projects in connection with the overall 
program. Other workshops deal with spetiflc. well-defined topics and 
go into much greater depth than the broad workshops. Workshops spe^— >^ 
cifically for publications advisere have not been plentiful, and more are 
needed, but advisers frequently can find a workshop that is sufficiently 
reasonable in cost and time commitment to gain a wealth of new ideas, 
techniques and insights, as well as to rekindle a high level of enthusi- 
asm for advising and working with students. NCCPA has begun a series 
of spring workshops and is developing a plan to present workshops in 
each, of its nine di8trict& 

Because workshops usually involve a small number of persons and 
individual and small-group attention from the leaders, they tend to be 
more costly than conventions and other means of continuing educa- 
tion. A student publications budget should include funds for adviser 
and staff development, and many colleges provide funds for taculty de- 
velopment that enable advisere to taHe advantage of workshops. 
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Seminars and technical meetings often are similar to workshops! 

. a| hou8h they usually area serifes of presentations with Jittle opportu- 
nity to develop individualized solutions to problems. Thfe American 
Newspaper Publishers Association has offered a number of seminars 
on production technology that have helped many advisers to update 
their production practices and decide what typesetting systems to pur- 
chase for their student publications. The'Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion (jffers a special program for magazine educators as well as profes- 
8i<mal programs that joumaHsm professors and advisers may attend. 
^ Several colleges and universities offer workshops for both advisers and 
8 udents. such as the College Yearbook Workshop and the College 
Newspaper Workshop at Ohio University in Athens. 

Bec:au8p workshops, seminars and meetings change, new ones are 
added and a few are discontinued. 4t is advisable to check with NCCPA 
officers or its membership services director for current information on 
,whaf IS available. The NCCPA Newsletter and special mailings to 
members frequently announce these programs. 

Conventions and Meetings 

./ More advisers a tend Conventions than workshops, and most who 

tl^nli ^ of information and advice available if they^seek it out. 

i>n..t.HA svmaior fall convention in conjuction with Associated Collegi- 
afe Press offm an extensive program of sessions for adviw^rs and stu- 
dent.s. A smaller NCCPA convention in March deals with more basic 
topics and frequently includes visits to facilities of thp professional me- 
dia and discussions with their editors. Both conventions move around 
the country to make them more accessible to advisers and students 
who <:an benefit from them and from the variety of facilities available 
in various lo(:alilte.s. / . . 

Conventions usually are not sequenced and advisers select the ses- 
sion.s they want h) attend. Some advisers find that the shop talk be- 
iween sessions and in place of sessions often is more rewarding than 
the formal program. 

Regional and state college press associations also have conventions 
that are of great help. Some advisers find conventions of the Columbia 
Schola.siin Press Association. NationalNssIewspaper Association and 
other organizati(ms te be very beneficial. Addresses of state and re- 
gional press a.s.sot:iations also are available frohi NCCPA. 

Soifie convention topics reappear every year, hut with u^Jdated in- 
formation, hven an annual update in prod uctidn^ technology has; not 
been .sufficient in recent years because of rapid change in the field and 
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the introduction of new and cheaper video display terminals and sys- 
tems linking them Into efficient production systems. 

Sources of Intormatioii 

Advisers can continue to develop professionally by tc^ading profes- 
sional periodicals -and books* In one 8tudy» advisers rate^^ books and 
periodicals as more helpful than conventions. 

When budgeMng for any publication, a sufficient amount of money 
should be set asice to buy periodicals and books for the staff office, 
even if the college library regularly receives theto. The convenience of 
having these In the office and of noticing them arrive periodically is 
well worth the cost. Periodicals that have been most helpful Include 
College Press Review, Editor & Publisher, Columbia Inumiliam Re- 
view, The Quill, Community College Journalist and Advertising Age. 
Although directed more at high school publications, Scholastic Editor, 
Communication: Journalism Education Today, Quill and Scroll, Bulle- 
tin of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association and The 
Schoo/ Press Review usually are helpful. . 

More specialized periodicals will benefit some student publica- 
tions. These include Publisher's Auxiliary of the National Newspaper 
Association,. Folio for magazines. Writer's Digest for magazines, 
Grapjhic Arts Monthly, Journal of Advertising Research, Journalism Ed- 
ucator, Journalism Quarterly, Print and Communicjation Arts. In pro- 
duction technology. The Seybold Newsteffer and Graphic Communica- 
tions Weekly are major sources of current data. 

Books in journalism and related fields appear in overwhelming 
numbers each- year, and besides getting on mailing lists of the many 
publishers one can read the book review sections of the major periodi- 
c:al8. Generally advisers find the most helpful reviews irf Quill and 
Scroll, The School Press Review, College Press Review, Journalism 
Quarterly and Community College Journalist. Occasionally NCCPA 
and other organizations publish bibliographies that indicate basic 
books that should be available In the publications area, and advisers 
can check their publications* holdings against those lists. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association publishes a se- 
ries of reports on practical research findings, and many advisers can 
have their names placed on that mailing list. Numerous organizations 
publish monographs and provide special reports, both free and for a 
fee. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills in 
Urbana. Illinois, also provides bibliographies and special reports, usu- 
ally without charge, in addition to its published monographs, which are 
sold by co-sponsoring organizations. Sources available to advisers are 
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•overwhelming if not endless, keeping in touch through membership in 
NCCFA. the advisers' -professional organization, and frequent contact 
with oth'er members is recommended to remain reasonably current in 
the field. 

Sumnrar PrbteMional Experience 

lust as continued participation in educational programs and read- 
ing of journals and books can keep advisers abreast of developments, . 
frequent return to the daily professional world of journalism helps ad- 
visers update their knowledge and skills. As the NCCPA code states, 
the quality of experience is more important than the length, though a 
10- to I2.week stint every fourth or fifth summer is a minimum at 
which an advfser should aim. 

Advisers find a variety of internships available and stimulating. 
Newspaper advisers find a summer in a television or radio news opera- 

. ticm «ives them fresh approaches to news gathering and processing. 
Yearbook advisers find magazine work closely related to their year- 
books' reporting, editing, and design needs. Weekly newspapers often 
offer a wider variety of duHes and responsibilities than metropolitan 
dailies, including selling a few ads. and keep advisers from becoming 

^ overspeci&lized as either copy editors or reporters. 

Business publications occasionally accept a faculty intern for the 
.summer, introducing him to reporting on trade shows, sales techniques 
and new products, while honing his journalistic skills and enabling him 
to leai-n the latest technological advances in transmitting copy to the 
printing plant and producing the publication. If a job for the entire 
summer is not available or the adviser cannot spare that much time, a 
two-week stint filling in for a vacationing reporter or editor can be 
worthwhile. - 

Most advisers do not want to take an internship that would other- 
wise be available lo one of their students, but summer work opportuni- 
t4es for advisers can be arranged individually and through professional 
organisations for most advisers who want them. 

Advisers. liki» most other people in education, have a tendency to. 
do what they want and to read what interests them more than to disci- 
; pline themselves lo make up deficiencies by seeking out activities they 
wouldn't normally be attracted to and to read in fields they don't find 
particularly interesting. The final determinant in whether an adviser 
develop.s into a true professional, however, is the individual's self- 
discipline to add continually lo one's knowledge to become a whole ad- 
viser, proficient in all the skills and techniques involved In advising. 
Th» profi!ssional. ethical, effective adviser continues to develop 
throughout his or her career. 



ProlMSioiial Organiiations 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Jeny W..Priedheim. Executive Vice President 
P.O. Box 17407 

Dulles International Airport - . 
^ WMHin8ton,0.C. 20041 

, American Press Institute 
Malcolm P. Mallette, Director 
lltidO Sunrise Valley Drive 
. Reston. Virginia 22001 

American Society of Magazine Editors-. 
Robert C. Gardner. Secretary > ^ 
575 Lexington Avenue 
New York. New York 10022 

American Society of Newspaper Editors 
Gene Giancarlo, Executive Secretary 
P.O. Box 551/1350 Sullivan frail 
Easton. Pennsylvania 18042/ 

Associated Collegiate Pr^ 

• Leslie R. Howell, ExecutiveWebtor 
720 Washington Aventn>. S.E.> Suite 205 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 5541^ 

Associated Press Managing Editors Association 
Associated Press 

* 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, Now York 10020 

Association for Education in lournalisni 
Quintus C. Wilson, Executive Secretary 
118 Rea vis Hall 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

Beta Phi Gamma 
Don Brown, Executive Secretary 
, El Camino College 
El Camino. California 90506 
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Columbia &|holastic l^ss Association • 

Charles R. O^lalley, Director 

*Box.lt. Central Mail Room . . 

Columbia University , . '. ' . , 

New York. New York 10027 * 

Comn^^ilTity Cbll^e journalism Association « 
W. B. Daugherty. Executive Secretary^Treasurer 
San Antonio Colle^^ * 
San AntoniOt^exas 78284 

National Council 4r Colle|e PubUcations Advisers 
lohn A. Boyd, -Executive Director 
Tirey Memqrial^Union 300 
Indiana State yniverslfy 
Terre Haute. Indiana 47809 ■ ^ ' ' 

National Newspaper Association . 
491 National Press Building 
Washington. D.C. 20045 

The Newspaper Fund. Inc. 
Tom Engleman, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 300 ' . , 

Princeton. New lersey 08540 . 

Society for Collegiate Journalists \ 
lohn David Reed. Executfve SecretaiV-Trefisurer 
journalisifl Studies 
Eastern Uli^iois University 
Charle8ton./Illinoi8 81920 , ^ 

^(iciety of Professional lournalists. Sigma Delta Chi 
Russell E. Hurst. Executive Officer* 
35 East Wacker Drive ^ 
Chicago. Illinois 60601 

Student Press Law Center 

1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Room 1112 

Washington, D.C. 20006 , . • . 
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Women in Communications. Inc. ' 
« Ann Becker. Secretary 
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As a member of the National Council of College Publications Ad- 
visers. I believe that my obligation is one of ptt|)ltcrt^st ^hich requires 
that, to the best of my ability, 1 _ ' ^' . . * 

SHOULD BE: 

A prof^ional counsf /or whose chief responsibility is to give com- 
petent advice to student staff members in the areas to be served — edi- 
torial or business. 

A teacher whose responsibility is to explain and demonstraie> 

A critic who v^ill pass judgment on the work d&ne by the staff and 
who will commend excellence as well as point out fault. 

An adviser whom staff members will respect 'or professional abil- 
ity and my contribution to the college or university publications. 

MUST: 

Have personal and professionkl tntegrity and never condone the 
publication of lalsehood in any form. 

Be firm in n.y opirions and convictions while reasonable toward 
the differing views of others. 

Be sympathetic toward staff members* endeavoring to understand 
their viewprints when they are divergent from mine. 

Seek lo direct a staff toward editing a responsible publication that 
presents an unslanted report. 

SHOULD: ^ 

Direct the staff of individual members whenever direction is 
needed but place as few restraints as possible upon them. 

Never be a censor; hut when s^aff members are intent on violating 
good taste* the laws of libel* or coUtge or university principles* I should 
be firm in pointing out such errors. 

Make suggestions rather than give orders. 

Be available for consultattoiv^all times. 

Instill in the staff a determination to make the publication as pro- 
fessional as possible by being truthful and recognizing that fidelity to 
the public interest is vital. «^ 

Lead the staff to recognizSltmt the publication represents the col- 
lege or university* and that the world beyond the campus will in part 
^ judge the college or university by the product. 

Encourage accurate reporting and see that editorial opinions ex- 
pressed are based upon verified facts. 
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I realize that, in many instances, interpretation of a code of ethics 
becomes a matter of personal jqdgment. but I hold that a sincere effort 
to implement the spirit of these principles will assure professional con- 
duct of credit to the profession and give honest service to the staff, the 
administration, the students, and the general public. 
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v ■ 

In this era when each day brings increasing pressures on the cam- 
pus press and on advisers to college publications, it Is more obvious 
than ever that these advisers need to be aware of this Code of Profes- 
sional Standards for Advisers when selecting new persons for these 
positions. 

I. ETHICS OF ADVI8ER8HIP 

« 

Ethics of tlw Professional Jounislist 

The student press should be viewed as a training ground for the 
profession. Therefore, student journalists, as the professional presi, 
must be free to exercise their craft with no restraints beyond the limita- 
tions of ethical and legal responsibilities in matters of libel, obscenity 
and invasion of privacy. 

The journalist serves the public best with timely, factual and com- 
plete news reports and gives his first duty to fairness and accuracy. Ac- 
cordingly, the adviser should encourage the staff toward editing an in- 
telligent publication that presents a complete and unbiased report, and 
that reflects accurate reporting and editorial opinions based on verified . 
facts. - 

As his counterpart in the profession, the student journalist should 
be as free as other citizens to probe every facet of the campus commu- 
nity, nation and world without fear of reprisal. 

The adviser should be able to lead the student journalist to a^fuU 
knowledge and understanding of the ethics, and most importantly, the 
responsibilities of the profession of journalism. The adviser should, 
therefore, fully understand the nature and function of contemporary 
journalism. 

Ethics of the Professional Educator 

The adviser serves primarily as a teacher whose chief responsibil- 
ity is to give valid advice to staff members in the areas to be served, ed- 
itorial and business, and to be readily available to the staff. As a 
teacher, the adviser is a professional educator whose responsibility is 
to explain and demonstrate and who will be respected for his profes- 
sional ability and integrity. 

An academic community requires freedom to exchange informa- 
tion and ideas. The adviser sliould promote, initiate and sustain institu- 
tional policies which will provide students the freedom to establish 





their own publications and to conduct them free uf censorship or of 
faculty or administrative determination of content or editorial policy. 

11. RE8PON81BIUTIES OP THE ADVISER 

» ' ' * \ 

To Uw Student ^ » %' ; 

Ai a supervisor, the adviser must guide rather than censor. Availa- 
bility of the adviser is of utmost importance. The adviser should let it 
be known that he or she is willing to give guidance, provide counseling 
and be available when needed. As a supervisor, the adviser heli» stu- 
dents understand that the publication must come out on schedule! that 
deadlines must be met and that professional standards and ethics 
should be followed at all times. He ums the supervisory position to in- 
struct, knowing that he is in a position to teach more and do a better 
iob than when in a formal classroom setting.' 

It is important that the adviser be knowledgeable in the production 
tectiniques of the publication he advises. This role involves primary 
concern with the total quality of the publication rather than the day-to- 
day operation which is properly handled by student stiiff members. 

As a couh&elor. the adviser has the responsibility to guide students 
to an understanding of the nature, the functions and the ethics of the 
student press. As a natural corollary, it is the adviser's job to have firm, 
professional contents in the community in order to serve as an effective 
liaistm bei;*'nen the professionai media and th6 students, both in mak- 
ing available the best possible models and in providing career informa- 
tion. 

As a teacher — - and this is perhaps the ipost important job of the 
adviser — the adviser should piovide instruction that will result in a 
btitter publication. The effective adviser tries to emphasize individual- 
.i/.e<l instruction and allows for individual differences in the staffers* 
abilities to learn. He points out weak areas and works with students to 
strengthen their al)i)ities in these areas. He makes his students confl- 
dent of what they can do. He tries to shape their minds in the direction 
of a realistic career. Most important, the adviser must make sure that 
every staffer has an opportunity to develop as fully as possible his po- 
tential within the framework of the publication. 

To the Administration 

The adviser functions as a liaison with the administration for an 
understanding of the ethics and responsibilities of a free press and of 
student publications. In this role, the adviser mui^t ensure full commu- 
nication of administrative policy to student editors as well as commu- 
nic:ation to administrators of the duty of the institution to allow full 
and vigorous freodom of expression. 

' 4S 
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The adviser must ensure an honest understanding of each side and 
its objectives by the other and a belief in the principles of full exchange 
of information in all cases. 

If he acts as business manager, the adviser should help maintain 
the fisbal stability of the publication and should ensure that the publi* 
cation reaches its long-range financial goaU. 

As editorial adviser* his role is to encourage the student staff to be 
accurate, fair, complete, intelligent and reasonable in carrying out their 
publications functions. 

As a consultant in printing, the adviser should provide both techni* 
cal and fiscal advice so that the product attains high quality. 

To Colleilgues 

The adviser is a member of the institution's professional staff with 
obligaiions to his profession, both as a college teacher and as an ad* 
viser. 

As a liaison with regard to the role of the student press, he must 
function as an adviser to other faculty and college staff members about 
the nature end functions of the college press. 

The adviser should establish a working relationship between the 
administration and student publications, sever losing sight of the rights 
and functions of the student press and facilitating a clear understand* 
ing of them on the part of the administration. 

The adviser should, at ill times, remain a respected prbfessional 
educator and in that role he can best t)rovide, through example and 
through dialogue, an effective basis for the successful functioning of 
ethical student publications. 

Ill STANDARDS AND PREPARATION 

Education 

The ideal minimum standard for a publications adviser should be 
a master's degree in journalism. However, if he or she has a bachelor's 
degree in journalism and a master's degree in another field, or pos- 
sesses a minor in journalism, it is recommended that the course work 
have included the following areas: , 

Newswriting-Keporttng 

Editing and Makeup 

Communication Law 

Photojournalism 

Editorial Problems and Policies 

Theory of Mass Communication 

Advertising-Economics of the Media 

History of American Journalism 
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Graphic Production Techniques 
Advising Student Publications 
• Mass Media afid Society 
In addition to journalistic course work, the person assigned to ad> 
vise student publications should have some experience in working in 
the professional media, particularly in the area of advisership. In this 
regard, the kind of. professional experience is more important than the 
length of service and the following professional work is strongly re> 
conunended: reporting, editing, advertising and photojournalism. 

The adviser could gain this experience in any number of ways and 
in varying lengths of time. It is strongly recommended that those in- 
■ volved in advising, both as new and as experienced advisers, gain or 
renew media work experience during summer breaks' in the academic 
year. 

A clear combination of both academic course work in ioumalism 
and professional media experience best fit an individual to be a com« 
petent adviser. 

Related Experience 

In addition to the basic academic and professional media back- 
ground, certain other experiukices are strongly recommended. 

First, work on student publications as a staff member or editor is 
valid background experience, as is a graduate assistantshrp working 
with a student publication. 

Second, an internship or course for Advisers is recommended for 
those who have had experience, and a combination of these plus a pro- 
fessionally related seminar is recommended for those who hive not 
had experience. All fdvisers should be strongly encouraged to take 
courses or serve internships at intervals in their careers; an adviser 
should strongly consider a refresher course every four years. 

Advisers could participate in a short-term observation or exchange 
session with experienced advisers in their regions. 

Third, professionally related seminars and membership in state, 
regional and national organizations and participation in their confer- 
ences should be an integral part of each adviser's activity during the 
year. He should be an active contributor to and p|irticipant in these 
meetings, which offer him the best opportunity for exchange with 
other advisers. 

Fourth, advising experience, even at a high school with a high 
quality journalism program, is desirtible in someone being considered 
for an advising position. This type of experience, if successful, could 
compensate for initial deficiencies in educational background. 
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( AStalMiientof PrineiplM 

v.. American Soeitty of N«wt|Mper Editors 

Pnanble * 

The First Amendments protecting freedom of expression from 
abridgment by any law, guarantees^to the people through their press a 
constitutional right, and thereby places on newspaper people a particu* 
lar responsibility. 

Thus ioumalism demands of its practitioners not only industry and 
knowledge but flso the pursuit of a standard of integrity proportionate 
to the journalist's singular obligation. 

To this end the Ai^erican Society of Newspaper Editor^ sets forth 
this Statement of Principles as a standard encouraging the highest ethi* 
cal and professional performance. 

Article I — Rpsponsibility 

The primary purpose of gathering and distributing news and opm* 
ion is to serve the general welfare by informing the people and en- 
abling them to make judgments on the issues of the time. 
Newspapermen and women who abuse the power of their professional 
role for selfish motive or unworthy purposes are faith *jss to that pub* 
lie trust. ' 

The American press was made free not just to inform or just to 
servo as a forum for debate but also to bring an independent scrutiny to 
bear on the forces of power in the society, including the conduct of of* 
ficial power at all levels of government. 

Article 11 — Freedom of the Press 

Freedom, of the press belongs to the people. It must be defended 
against encroachment or assault from any quarter, public or private. 

fournalists must be constantly alert to see that the public's busi- 
ness is conducted in public. They must be vigilant against all who 
would exploit the press for selfish purpc^s.v 

Article III — IndependM&ce 

fournalists must avoid impropriety and the appearance of impro- 
priety as well as any conflici of interest oc the appearance of conflict. 
They should neither accept anythmg nor pursue any activity that might 
compromise or seen^ to compromise theii i ntegrity. 

Article IV Truth and Accuracy 

Good faith with the reader is the found.<tion of good journalism. 
Bvery effort must be made to assure that ths news v'^ontent is accurate, 
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free from bias and in context, and thft all sides are presented fairly. 
Editorials, analytical articles and commentary should be held to the 
seme standards of accuracy with respect to facts as news reports. 

Significant errors of fact,^ well as errors of omission, should be 
corrected promptly and prominently. 

Article V -f. Impartiality 

To be impartial does not require the press to be unquestioning or 
to r efrain from editorial expr ession. Sound practice, however, de- ~ 
mands a clear distinction for fte reader between news reports and 
opinion. Articles that contain opinion or personal interpretation should 
be clearly identified. • 

Article VI — Fair Play 

Journalists should respect the rights of people involved in the 
news, observe the common, standards of decency and staiid account- 
able to the public for the fairness and accuracy of their news reports. 

Persons publicly accused should be given the earliest opportunity 
to respond. ■* - ^ 

Pledges of confidentiality to news sources must be nonored at 411 
costs, and therefore should not be given lightly. Unless there is clear 
and pressing need to maintain confidences, sources of information 
should be identified. 

These principles are intended" to preserve, protect and strengthen 
the bond of trust and respect between American journalists and the 
American people, a bond tHat is essential to sustain the grant of free- 
dom entrusted to both by the nation's founders. 

(Adopted 1975) 
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The Socitty of ProtMtional Journalist, Siema DeNa Chi 

Coda off Ethics 

(Adopted by the 1973 national convention) 

The Society of Professional lournalists. Sigma Dcflta Cht. believes the 
duty of iouraalists is to serve the truth. 

We believe the agencies of mass communication are carriers of 
public discussion and information, acting on their Constitutional man> 
date and freedom to learn and report the facts. • 

We believe in public enlightenment as the forerunner of iustice. 
and in our Constitutional role to seek the truth as part of the public's 
right to know the truth. 

We believe those responsibilities carry obligations that require 
journalists to perform with intelligence, objectivity, accuracy and fair> 
ness. 0 

To these ends, we declare acceptance of the standards of practice 
here set forth: 

RESPONSIBILITY: The public's right to know of eyents of public 
importance and interest is the overriding mission of the mass media. 
The purpose, of distributing news and enlightened opinion is to Mrve 
the general welfare, journalists who use their professional staref as 
representatives of the public for selftsh or other unworthy motives vio> 
late a high trust. 

JHEEDOM OF THE PRESS: Freedom of the press is to be guarded 
as an inalienable right of people in a free society. It carries with it the 
freedom and the responsibility to discuss, question, and challenge ac- 
tions and utterances of our government and of our public and private 
institutions, journalists uphold the right to speak unpopular opinions 
and the privilege to agree with the majority. 

ETHICS: journalists must be free of obligation to any interest 
other than the public's right* to kilow the truth. 

1. Gifts, favors, free travel, special treatment or privileges can com- 
promise the integrity of journalists and their employers. Nothing of 
value should be accepted. * 

2. Secondary employment, political involvement, holding public 
office, and service in community organizations should be avoided if it 
fiompromises the integrity of journalists and their employers, journal- 
tsts and their employers should conduct their personal lives in a man- 
ner which pA)tects them from conflict of interest, real or apparent. 
Their responsibilities to the public are paramount. That is the nature of 
their profession. 
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3. StJ-callRfl news communications from private sources should not 
be publishod or broadcast without substantiation of their claims to 
news value. 

4. loumalists will seuk news that serves the public interest.' despite 
the obstacles. They will make constant efforts to assure that the pub- 
lics business is cumduqted in public and that public records are open to 
public inspection. 

5. loumalists acknowledge the newsman's ethic of protecting con- 
fidential sources of information. 

ACCURACY AND OBIECTIVITY: Good faith with the public is 
the foundation of all worthy journalism. 

1 . Truth is our ultimate goal. 

2. Objectivity in reporting the news is another goal, which serves 
as the mark of an experienced professional. It is a standard of perform- 
ance toward which we strive. We honor those whb achieve It. 

a. There is no excuse for inaccuracies or lack of thoroughness. 

4. Newspaper headlines should be fully warranted by the contents 
of the articles they accompany. Photographs and telecasts should give 
an ac;curate picture of an event and not highlight a minor Incident out 
of context. 

5. Sound practice makes clear distinction between news reports 
\and expre8si(m8 of opinion. News reports should be free of opinion or 

Kius and represent all sides of an issue. 

\ fi. Partisanship in editorial comment which knowingly departs 
from the truth violates tKe spirit of American journalism. 

TMournalists recognize their responsibiUty for offering informed 
unaly.si.«, r:omment. and editorial opinion on public events and issues. 
They a<:cepf the obligation to present such material by individuals 
vvho.se competence, experience, and judgment qualify them for it. 

8. Sp(M:iuI articles or presentations devoted to advocacy or the 
writer's own (jonclusions and interpretations should be labeled as such. 

FAIR PLAY: Journali.sts at all times wijl show respect for the dig- 
nity, privacy, rights, and well-being of people encountered in the 
vmim) of gathering and presenting the news. 

1. The hews media should not communicate unofficial charges af- 
fecting reputation or moral character without giving the accused a 
chimce to reply. 

2. The news media mu.st guard against invading a person's right to 

privacy. 

.1. The media should not pander to morbid curiosity about details 
of vi<;e and <:rime. 

4. It is the duty of news media to make prompt and complete cor- 
nsction of their errors. 
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5. Journalists should be accountable to the public for their reports 
and the public should be encouraged to voice its grievances against the 
media. Open dialogue with our readers, viewers, and listeners ahould 
be fostered. 

iH^DGE: lournalists should actively censure and try to prevent vi- 
olations of these standards, and they should encourage their observ- 
ance l^y all newspeople. Adherence to this code of ethics is intended to 
preserve the bond of mutual trust and respect between American lour- 
nalists and the American people. 
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Natioiiil Conto^ee of Editorial Writers 
. Basic Statmnent of Principles 

Adopted October ia 197S 

Editorial writing is more than another way of making money. It is a oro- 
fession devoted to the public welfare and to public service. The chief 
duly of its practitioners is to provide the information andguidance to- 
. ward sound judgments that are essential to the healthy functioning of a 
democracy. Therefore, editorial writers owe i1 to their integrity and that 
of their profession to observe the following injunctions: r 

1. The editorial writer should present facts honestly and fully. It is 
(lishoriHst to base an editorial on half-truth. The writer should never 
knowingly mislead the reader! misrepresent a situation, or islace any 
person in a false .light. No consequential errors should go • corrected. 

2. The editorial writer should draw fair conclusions from the 
stated facts, basing them upon the weight of evidence and upon the 
writer's considered concept of the public good. 

3. The editorial writer should never use his or her influence to seek 
personal favors of any kind. Gifts of value, free travel and other favors 
that can compromise integrity, or appear to do so. should not be ac- 
cepted. 

The writer should be constantly alert to conflicts of hitefest, real or 
apparent, including those that may arise from financial holdings, sec- 
ondary employment, holding public office or involvement in political; * 
civic or other organizations. Timely public disclosure can minimize 
suspic:ion. 

Editors should seek to hold syndicates to these standards. 

The writer, further to enhance editorial page credibility, also 
should (mc:ourage the institution he or she represents t»avoid conflicts 
of interifst. real or apparent. 

4. The ecUtorial writer should realize that the public will appreci- 
ate more the value of the First Amendment if others are accordefl an 
opportunity for expressicm. Therefore, voice should be given to diverse 
opinions, irdited faithfully to reflect stated views. Targets of criticism 
— whether in a letter, editorial, cartoon or signed column — especially 
deserye an opportunity to respond; editors should insist thaVsyndicates 
adhere to this standard. 

5. The editorial writer should regularly review his or her conclu- 
sicms. The writer should not hesitate to consider new information and 
to ri'vise ^cmclusions. When changes of viewpoint are substantial, 
readers should be informed. 
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6. The editorial %vriter should have the courage of well-founded 
convictions and should n^yef write anything th^t goes against his or 
her conscience. Many editorial pages are products of more than one 
mind, and sound collective. juagment can be achieved only through 
sound individual judgments. Thoughtful individual opinions should be 
respected. \ 

7. The editorial writer always should honor pledges of confident 
tiality. Such pledges should be made only to serve th^ public's need for 
information. ' \ 

8. The editorial writer should diilpourage publication^el editorials 
, prepared by an outside writing service and presented as )He newspa* 
per's own. Failure 4o disclose the sourcis of such editorials is unethical, 
and particularly reprehensible when th^ service is in the employ of a 
special interest. 

9. The editorial writer should encourage thoughtful criticise of the 
press, especially \vithin the profession, and promote adherence to the . 
standards set forth in this statement of principles. 
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